THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN

of September it became apparent that preparations
were being made for an attempt to transport large
forces across the Channel. Ships and boats of every
kind were being assembled on the coasts of the Low
Countries and northern France; there were some
gathering in the Norwegian ports, too. Self-pro-
pelled and towed barges began to move down the
inland waterways and then along the coasts facing
southern Britain. Merchant vessels were also being
collected in large numbers. Invasion was in the air.
We in southern England heard rumour after rumour
of its imminence. The Government expected it, too.
Mr. Churchill warned the country on September 11
that it might come at any moment. His words were
solemn. The nation waited in anxiety but not in fear.
Then the Royal Air Force bombers struck. They
hurled themselves upon the 'invasion bases' on the
French, Belgian and Dutch coasts. They dumped
high explosives by the ton upon all possible sally-
ports, from Antwerp to Le Havre. They sank the
barges, damaged the ships, set the quays and jetties
and dock-side warehouses ablaze. Night after night
the sky across the narrow sea was aglow with the
fires which they caused. The smoke which followed
was seen each morning rising in billows over the
French coast. Dwellers in Kent heard the thud and
roar of the bombs while their houses shook with the
reverberation.
One particular series of raids was especially
damaging. It is believed to have caught the German
soldiers and sailors just at the moment when a kind
of *dress rehearsal5 was being staged and to have
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